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burg, I ran away, and travelled barefoot and almost naked, through 
the country to New York, where I was known and supplied with 
clothes and money, and soon returned to this place, when I found 
my girl married. This rendered me very unhappy, but I recover- 
ed my tranquillity, and married her sister. I sat down to. work, 
got forward very fast ; constructed a sawmill, possessed myself of 
this farm and five hundred acres of adjoining land. I entered into 
navigation, became the owner of a ship, and have got together a 
large estate." 

He then relates that he built a meetinghouse and had been 
waiting for, and expecting, a preacher to his mind. And 
when Murray came up and asked him for fish, a voice whis- 
pered him, " Potter, this is the man, this is the person whom 
I have sent to preach in your house." Murray could not, 
however, be persuaded to preach. But after being detained 
some time by unfavourable winds, he resolved that if the wind 
did not change before the next Sunday, he would consider 
it a sign that he should comply with Potters request. The 
wind continued to blow in the same direction, and he accord- 
ingly appeared in the pulpit on Sunday, and acquitted himself 
to the great admiration of his auditors. From this time he 
considered himself to be divinely commissioned to publish 
his doctrines, and proceeded with confidence and enthusiam 
to " bear testimony" in various parts of the United States, 
from Baltimore to Portsmouth, never taking any thought for 
the morrow, but trusting wholly to heaven and the generosity 
of his friends for support. Whatever one may think of his 
opinions or the signs upon which he placed so much reli- 
ance, there was something singularly romantick and adven- 
turous in this enterprise. 



Art. III. Jl Hebrew Grammar, compiled from some of the best 
authorities, by Sidney Wittard, A. M. Hancoek Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages in Harvard College. 
Cambridge, printed at the University Press, by Hilliard 
and Metcalf. pp. 104. 

This, we believe, is the second grammar of Hebrew with 
the. points, ever printed in this country. The first was al- 
most a literal transcript from those of Lyons and Grey. 
The edition was superintended by Judah Monis, Hebrew 
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teacher in the university, and published under its patronage 
in 1763. Since that time biblical students have not 
generally given so much of their attention as formerly 
to the original language of the Old Testament 5 and the few 
who have made it a serious study, have for the most part 
adopted the opinion, in which they have been countenanced 
by some European criticks of note, that it may be acquired 
with equal facility and thoroughness without the ap- 
paratus of the Masorites. The truth of this opinion we shall 
presently have occasion to-consider. 

The authenticity of the vowel points, as forming original- 
ly part of the Hebrew alphabet, was for a long time unsus- 
pected ; and the only question was, whether they had al- 
ways been annexed to the sacred text, or were affixed to it 
by Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue. It came 
first to be disputed in the fifteenth century, when many of 
the errours of higher pretension, which generation after gen- 
eration had been studiously rearing, were brought at last to 
their trial. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that the 
charge was originally brought forward by a Jew, and re- 
pelled by a Protestant. Elias Levita, a German Rabbi, was 
their first assailant. His ground was, that, though constitut- 
ing, as truly as the consonants, part of the spoken language, 
they were not written by the Jewish authors ; and that the 
sounds expressed by them were preserved by tradition only, 
until after the completion of the Talmud, (about the five 
hundredth year of our sera,) and then for the first time com- 
mitted to writing. His system therefore did not affect their 
authority as interpreters, though it derived it through the 
medium of oral tradition. He was answered with great 
acuteness and erudition by Louis Cappel of the Protestant 
college at Saumur. All the proofs of the greatest authority 
which have since been urged by the anjtipunctuists were col- 
lected by this indefatigable philologist ; the modern origin 
of the Masoretick instrument appeared to be incontroverti- 
bly established j and the learned world generally inclined to 
his side. But Buxtorf was too good a Rabbin to he silenced 
because he was confuted. With infinite research he mar- 
shalled another body of arguments, and the grounds of the 
skeptical theory again seemed doubtful. Capellus rejoined, 
Buxtorf the younger sprung like one of Homer's heroes into 
the field, clad in paternal armour, 
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and controversy poured in reams from the literary mints 
of Basil and Saumur. Victory once more seemed to hover 
in suspense, between the rival hosts, but at length and after 
a stoutly contested struggle appeared to declare herself on 
the side of truth. A few sturdy champions (as usual) held 
out manfully in the strong hold of authority against the 
forces of evidence during that age, and the succeeding ; from 
which time till Schultens proposed his hypothesis (to be no- 
ticed by and by,) the unanimous voice of the learned has pro- 
nounced the system of punctuation a modern invention. 

It may perhaps not be wholly unpardonable to give a brief 
sketch of the most prominent arguments on the opposite sides 
of this question, which, barren as we are afraid it will ap- 
pear, was once able to array all the learning of Europe. 
It is urged against the antiquity of the vowel marks, that 
they are never found in the Samaritan Pentateuch, nor in 
the manuscripts used by the Jews in their synagogues ; that 
it appears from the versions of the seventy, of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, and Jerome, that they could not have 
used a pointed text ; that the Cabbalists, industrious search- 
ers for mystery as they were, never drew it except from the 
letters ; that various readings concerned only the conso- 
nants, though the vowels, had they been in use, would have 
furnished a far more copious source of them ; and finally 
that no writer, Jewish or Christian, till some hundred years 
after Christ, has any allusion to them. On the other side, 
it is argued, that after the Hebrew ceased to be the vernacu- 
lar language of the Jews at the return from the captivity, it 
is scarcely possible that it should have been taught without 
some aid, such as that of the vowel punctuation 5 that it is 
expressly and frequently commented upon in the Cabbalis- 
tical books Bahir and Zohar, written both about the time of 
our Saviour ; and that by a rejection of it, the meaning of 
the sacred writings is made doubtful, and the foundation of 
faith torn away. 

The spot fixed on as the scene of the invention, by those 
who believe it to be modern, is Tiberias on the sea of Gal- 

Vol. V. No. 1. 9 
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lilee, where a school of celebrity certainly flourished in the 
time of St. Jerome. From the high probability that they 
had not come into use, when the Talmud was compiled, and 
the frequent appeals to them in a dispute between two Jewish 
doctors, Ben Asher, and Ben Naphtali, about A. D. 1000, 
it is inferred that the period of the invention is to be fixed 
some time between the fifth and tenth centuries. It is re- 
plied by their partizans, that we have no historical evidence 
to be relied on, that there existed in Judea at that time, a 
set of men capable of so ingenious a contrivance ; that an 
invention so important, whenever it was published, would 
have been matter of universal notoriety ; and that to the Ma- 
sorites, properly so called, it can scarcely be ascribed, as 
this would be to suppose them commenting on their own 
work, when they tell us in their glosses how such and such 
a sentence was interpreted. The construction of so com- 
plicated a machine, it is answered, was probably the work 
of time. As its publicity was therefore progressive, it ex- 
cited less general interest, and the Masoretick strictures al- 
luded to, are to be considered as the observations of the la- 
ter criticks, on the remarks of their predecessors. 

It will be seen, from our very imperfect sketch, that but 
for the ancient books appealed to by the Buxtorfs, their an- 
tagonists had an evident advantage in the contest, but that 
their authority, if established, would turn the scale. To 
them, therefore, the combatants turned ; their antiquity was 
questioned; internal marks were sought out suificient to 
prove them the forgeries of a late age ; they were shown 
never to have been quoted by the Rabbins within a thousand 
years after the assumed date of their composition, and the 
theory of the antipunctuists, seemed so far triumphantly es- 
tablished. 

Having thus proved, as it appeared, that the Hebrew vow- 
els were not originally expressed by the Masoretick signs, 
the advocates of the new system went farther, and attempted 
to find them among the letters of the alphabet. The quies- 
cent letters, so called, were first pressed into the service, 
and afterwards others, which have evidently every quality 
of consonants. Capellus, Houbigant, Masclef, and a host of 
adherents have wasted incredible labour in this attempt ; for 
we must be permitted to think they have completely failed. 
Their arguments rest on the assumed necessity of vowels to 
a written alphabet, a fact we shall have occasion to contro- 
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vert ; on the misconstruction of an equivocal passage in Je- 
rome, which different authors have rendered as suited their 
different views ; and on an inadmissible application of some 
fragments of Origen. 

So thorny a subject is this "hedge of the law," (as the Rab- 
bins term it,) that we may be allowed to dissent from the sys- 
tem adopted by Mr. Willard. He declares himself in his pre- 
face, (p. 7.) to incline to the theory which supposes the points, 
as they now stand, to be of modern origin, but to have tak- 
en, when adopted, the place of others, (probably only three 
in number,) which had been known to the Jews from the ear- 
liest times, and occasionally affixed to their writings for the 
explanation of doubtful words. This hypothesis was start- 
ed originally by Schultens, and subsequently advocated by 
Michaelis and Eichhorn. These to be sure are high author- 
ities. We always see infinite reason in researches of this 
kind, to be grateful to the German scholars for the facts 
which their indefatigable inquiries have brought to light. 
But wherever their results contradict those commonly re- 
ceived, we shall be on the safe side, if for a while we suf- 
fer ourselves to suspect that they have been adopted because 
they would give their ingenuity a hard task, and of conse- 
quence a wide reputation. The tract of Eichhorn on this 
subject, which may be supposed to contain the substance of 
all that can be said on it, we have examined with very com- 
mendable patience, and are strongly of opinion not only that 
it does not make out what it professes to, but furnishes itself 
the materials by which it may be refuted.* If as notwith- 
standing his arguments to the contrary is all but demonstra- 
ble, the Samaritan or original Hebrew, was the most ancient 
alphabet, nothing can be concluded concerning it from the 
analogy of other languages of less antiquity. In deciding 
on its peculiarities the structure of the Arabick, the Syr- 
iack, or even the Egypto-Phenician is quite irrelevant. 
We are moreover unable to perceive that the arguments of 
this great orientalist against the probability of a complete 
punctuation, do not operate with equal force against a par- 

* The disputes between the Talmudists, for example, and the remarks of 
Jerome as to the pronunciation of particular words, which he consid- 
ers evidence that there was some umpire in the dispute besides tradition, 
appear to us decisive of the contrary. If any points had been known, or 
of acknowledged authority, we think they could not have failed to be ap- 
pealed to. 
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tial one. We venture even to say with greater; since 
those very passages which, because they are equivocal, we 
might fairly expect to see furnished (if any were) with an 
explanatory punctuation, are the passages which because in 
the disputes formerly agitated about them no allusion was 
made to such an instrument, we are now enabled to bring 
forward as testimonies against it. 

Upon the whole it seems to us reasonable to look for the 
date of this invention to the time when it first became neces- 
sary ; and this we do not think it was, as long as the Hebrew 
was a vernacular tongue. Not that we suppose its alphabet 
contained any vowels, or moires lectimis, as they have been 
styled for the sake of a convenient ambiguity. Scholars 
who have tasked themselves to find them have differed as to 
their number, and still more in their selection. Some which 
have been pitched upon have evidently every qualification to 
take the rank of consonants ; others have no farther the pow- 
er of vocal letters than as they may assist like our tv and y 
in the formation of diphthongs ; and what remain are truly 
quiescent characters, whose humble office is to fill the place 
where a vowel sound is to be inserted ; otherwise it could 
not be that they should admit (as they do) of a punctuation 
denoting each of the five principal varieties of sound. Let 
it be remembered that the Hebrew language is simplicity it- 
self. It is not to be supposed that at the period of its first 
writers any very exact analysis had been made of the pow- 
ers of speech. It was amply sufficient that enough should 
be committed to writing to direct the reader in the principal 
sounds ; his knowledge of the structure, and familiarity with 
the use of his native dialect would supply the rest. We 
should not at this day, far more irregular as is the occur- 
rence of the different sorts of letters in our language, find 
any insurmountable difficulty in arriving at the sense of a 
book in which the vowels were omitted. This Eichhorn ac- 
knowledges | and adds, that " the modern Persians read with 
ease their books without vowel points," and that " the Arabi- 
ans, till some centuries after their prophet, wrote their Ko- 
ran without vowels, but read it equally well." 

After the return from the seventy years' captivity, the 
Hebrew was no longer a living language, and it is to a peri- 
od not long subsequent to this event that we would assign the 
origin of the Masoretick invention. The learned of the na- 
tion must doubtless have thought it an important object to 
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fix as might be the true explanation and pronunciation of 
the venerable tongue which survived no longer except in 
their sacred records. The danger of entrusting them to their 
pupils in what must have seemed a state liable to designed 
and unintentional perversion could not have escaped them. 
It seems scarcely possible that a language should be thor- 
oughly taught, part of the sounds of which were not designat- 
ed in the writing ; and, if possible, the extreme difficulty of 
furnishing the memory with so heavy and unarranged a load 
must have suggested the high expediency of accommodating 
it with some artificial aid. A contrivance fitted to facilitate 
their labour became therefore highly desirable for the earli- 
est teachers of their national idiom after the reestablishment 
of the Jewish sovereignty ; and it is then that we suppose it 
began to be elaborated. The labours of succeeding criticks 
it is probable gradually improved upon it, and it may have 
been some centuries before it reached its present perfect 
state. But used as it habitually was in the schools of the 
teachers of the language, it may yet have gained no authori- 
ty with the Jewish doctors. Each of these orders, we know, 
was limited distinctly te'its province. The former taught 
merely the grammatical construction of the language ; the 
latter explained the remains of their prophets, and unravel- 
ed with curious research the mysteries of their law. Their 
offices being thus completely independent, the vowel points 
were kept in some degree out of sight, and their authority 
never came to be explicitly confirmed or disavowed by the 
Rabbins. For it was not for the self involute gravity of a 
Jewish doctor, when a novice professing to have been ini- 
tiated in the vocabulary of his fathers, proposed himself to be 
farther instructed in their faith, to question him as to the or- 
thodox angle of a kibbutz, or dilate on the architectural regu- 
larity of a segol. At last, however, as the remnant of the cho- 
sen race were dispersed wider and wider from the scene 
ef their withered glory, it became an object of yet deep- 
er anxiety to rivet to the closest the only bond which 
now remained to the scattered family of Israel. The tra- 
ditions of the elders were gathered into the inclosure of the 
Talmud, and probably not long after the apparatus of the 
Masorites worked its way into more general notice. In the 
eleventh century Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, the last of 
this celebrated succession of criticks, gave it its final examin- 
ation, and published about the same time their separate re- 
censions of the Hebrew scriptures. 
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This is the theory of Dean Prideaux. It strikes us, we 
confess, as less liable to objection than any other, and more 
consistent with facts. In a subject where space less ample 
was left for conjecture, wc should feel yet greater reluctance 
in dissenting from the high authority of Mr. Willard. . 

We have taxed our readers' indulgence so long in per- 
suading them of the qualified authenticity of the vowel marks, 
that we shall haVe to limit our observations on their useful- ' 
ness. This is a question of more importance and of easier 
solution. It is not necessarily involved in what we may de- 
termine respecting their origin. If indeed we should see 
cause to conclude that from the earliest period they formed 
an essential part of the written language, no pretence would 
be left for neglecting them. But if on the other hand it ap- 
pears to us that they were an instrument contrived for the 
purpose of facilitating the acquisition of their national tongue, 
when no longer spoken, by men who may be supposed to 
have been thoroughly skilled in it, we may still be allowed 
to question, if we please, whether it was executed with abil- 
ity and honesty. 

The test of the merit of an invention is the good purposes 
it may appear to answer. We believe that the use of the 
Masoretick punctuation facilitates very considerably the ac- 
quisition of any degree of intimacy with the language of the 
Old Testament ; and we doubt if without it, it is possible to 
acquire a critical acquaintance with that language. 

The difficulty of mastering a dead or foreign speech, con- 
sists in the ambiguity of words and of methods of construc- 
tion. In the simplicity of the Hebrew, one does not find 
much place, but the other is plentifully increased, and both, 
especially the former, are removed for the most part by the 
addition of the vowels. It is true, such ambiguities occur in 
all languages, and they form no difficulty to an adept. He 
is able to collect the doubtful sense from some peculiarity in 
the idiom, the scope of the proposition, the limitations fur- 
nished by neighbouring words, and many other sources to 
to which a novice has no access. The one in short may in- 
terpret the word by the sentence, the other must reach the 
sentence through the word. This embarrassment, great in all 
languages, is peculiarly so in that of which we speak. Formed 
in the veriest infancy of society, it was limited at first to a 
few simple terms ; and when the partial progress of arts, 
science, letters, and social improvements called for a more 
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comprehensive vocabulary, it was made copious only by being 
made equivocal. As we have said, this circumstance gives 
no embarrassment to a proficient, but multiplies appallingly 
the labours of a learner. The Masoretick apparatus is in- 
geniously fitted to remove it. How for example, without 
such an aid, can the recent explorer of a lexicon be assisted 
by it to select among the eighteen several significations of 
the single combination of consonants "Dl. Worse than all ; 
in the conjugations of his verb, the very key to the door of 
knowledge of a foreign language, he will find besides a sim- 
ilarity in various other parts, that in one whole tense, in the 
most perfect form of them, there is nothing, by which he may 
distinguish between three out of the seven conjugations. All 
this considered, we hesitate not to say, that had no version 
of the scriptures ever been made we do not believe, with the 
assistance only of an unpointed text, grammars and lexi- 
cons, how correct and full soever, it could at this day be ef- 
fected. This, if true, will show of what consequence the 
punctuation is to a learner. 

We hasten from this subject, on which we would willingly 
say more, to touch for a moment on that of the pronuncia- 
tion. Others may consider this a thing of trifling conse- 
quence. We do not so regard it. There is great satisfaction, 
if nothing more, in being able to give to a foreign language 
sounds nearly approaching to those given it where it is ver- 
nacular. That such is the case witli those which we assign 
to the Hebrew points is not, from the nature of the case, ca- 
pable of proof. But the pronunciation we have is that which 
has been transmitted, with scrupulous care, by the most su- 
perstitiously careful people on record.* And a high proba- 
bility that it is authentick arises from the fact, that widely 
dispersed as the Jews have been for ages, the chief variety 
in their manner of speaking consists in giving a greater or 
less degree of breadth to the sound of one of their vowels. 
The common method of reading by the insertion of s between 
the consonants is insufferably monotonous and tame. The 
plan proposed by Masclef of enunciating each by the vow- 
el which succeeds it in the alphabet, has something of varie- 
ty, but is altogether arbitrary and fanciful. And one who 
should not choose to give any more attention to the system 

* Even Geddes acknowledges, " they show us how the Hebrew was pro- 
nounced at the time of their invention." Prospectus, [>. 64. 
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of punctuation than what would teach him the powers of the 
vowels, we do not think would have lost his labour. 

The value of the Masoretick interpretation forms still 
another question. This will be decided by the opinion that 
may be formed of their learning, and their honesty. We see 
no reason to doubt either, and much to admit both. It de- 
serves besides to be considered that with the worst intentions 
it must have been a very hopeless task to attempt to make 
writings speak a different language* by a substitution of 
vowels if the literal text was untouched. Yet in a matter 
of such high concern as the interpretation of the records of 
our faith we shall be safe, if we allow no needless advantage 
to our adversaries. The authority of this commentary (as it 
may be considered) is admitted to rest only on the reputa- 
tion and supposed resources of its authors, and may be out- 
weighed by particular evidence in any given case. But it 
does not appear that it should be slighted because it is falli- 
ble. When other sources of criticism leave a passage doubt- 
ful, it may often suggest a happy sense, which further inqui- 
ry may confirm. It is to be resorted to with caution, yet a 
cautious inquirer will not ft>el justified in rejecting it altogeth- 
er. But this use of it is not what we principally insist on. 
Let the language first be thoroughly learned, which we 
think can not be done without it, and then if thought dange- 
rous, let the punctuation be utterly discarded. Without a 
very intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew, it may be read 
with the proper enunciation of the vowels from an unpoint- 
ed text | and whenever a doubt occurs, let evidence decide 
it. So a scholar in most cases can read without difficulty a 
Latin inscription, where only a few of the initial letters are 
expressed ; but Hercules would never have acquitted him- 
self with so much credit, if one of his tasks had been to teach 
a tyro Latin from inscriptions. 

Much has been written against the pretended antiquity of 
the points, but we have seen very little against their utility.f 

* So Walton ; " aliud enim non fecerunt Masorethae quam vocales 
punctis exprimere secundum veram lectionem, quam k majoribus per 
traditionem acceperunt." Introd. Prsefat, p. 14. 

f It would be amusing 1 , if it were not grievous to see with what charao 
teristick summariness Wakefield has disposed of this question. " Fal- 
ling-," says lie, " upon Lyons' Hebrew Grammar, I set myself with diligence 
to the acquisition of the Hebrew language For four" or five days did I- 
puzzle myself with that intolerable book, not aware of the abominable stu- 
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Bishop Lowth has sometimes spoken of them with disrespect, 
but only in their capacity of infallible interpreters, and it 
does not appear that he thought them unimportant to a learn- 
er. Dr. Geddes, in the overflowing of his zeal for the Sep- 
tuagint version, thought it became him to break a lance with 
the champions of the Masoretick hierarchy. But if he were 
a critick of less celebrity, we should say he has mistaken his 
ground. He assumes, that with the introduction of the vow- 
els, the quiescent letters were discarded from the text ; an 
assumption not merely gratuitous, but opposed to evidence. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, written while the Hebrew was a 
living language, and all the laborious collations of Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi have recovered but an inconsiderable 
number. 

Some gainsayers have contented themselves with pointing 
out, and that with encouraging success, the uncouthness of 
the names which the Masorites had given to their army of 
puppets, and enticed over into their ranks the whole mob of 
pauses and accents, kings, ministers, and servants. The 
king's name was reputed of old a tower of strength. In 
this war however he sides with the enemy ; and when other 
resources are gone, a foiled disputant may work a very 
salutary change in the opinions of most to whom he will ad- 
dress himself, by pronouncing the portentous names of Sil- 
look, Shalsheleth, Yereh ben Yomo, and others of their kin, 
whose titles were selected doubtless with less regard to eu- 
phony than meaning. 

Holding the opinion, which we do, on the subject of the 
Hebrew points, we congratulate all who are desirous of be- 
coming proficients in this most venerable language on the 
accession made to their means by the work of Mr. Willard. 
Such a work was much wanted, and We are happy that it 
has fallen into such able hands. It has evidently been com- 
piled and edited with great care. It is more comprehensive 
than that of Yates, and is not swelled with the Rabbinical 
parade of Frey. It, has hit, wc think, the happy medium 
which makes it useful for a proficient, and not too cumbrous 
for a learner. The leading principles of the language are 

pidity — a stupidity which no words can sufficiently stigmatize ! of learn- 
ing that language with the points. Most fortunately for me," &c. Memoirs, 
Chap. v. Our readers will perhaps think with us, that he could not at least 
charge his Hebrew studies with defrauding him of an undue portion of his 

time. 

Yol.V. No. 1. 10 
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stated simply, distinctly, and in proper succession ; and a 
considerable mass of useful information, not however of such 
immediate necessity, is thrown into a copious appendix. We 
are particularly pleased with the key of vowel sounds, (p .3.) 
and think it decidedly the best we have seen for plainness 
and accuracy ; though we feel some disposition to dispute 
the sound given in it to the point Pathah. In the verbs we 
are glad to see the old term conjugation, which has so long 
been the crux Judaica to all such as had been accus- 
tomed to attach a different sense to it in the Greek and Lat- 
in, discarded, and the more proper one of form substituted af 
ter the German grammarian Vater. The paradigms of 
verbs are far more correct than in any other grammar we 
have seen. We have found several errours corrected in them 
from one of the best editions of Yates, with which we com- 
pared them. This will appear a circumstance of no small 
consequence to any who have known, as we have, the misery 
of using a careless edition. The syntax is very full on all 
the peculiarities of Hebrew construction. 

The typographical execution of the work is highly hon- 
ourable. Ifpublick patronage should ever justify the un- 
dertaking, we should be very glad to see the first American 
edition of the Hebrew scriptures from the same press. 



Art. IV. A Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Mkin, Secretary 
" to the Geological Society; first American from the second 
London edition, pp. 275, 12mo. Philadelphia, 1815. 

Systems of mineralogy originated in the necessity for 
some kind of arrangement for stones. The first was proba- 
bly an arbitrary classification, for chemistry had not then 
determined the composition of many minerals. Stones were 
divided and arranged according to a few of their external 
marks. Perhaps only their colour and hardness were notic- 
ed, all the hard and red stones forming one class, all the soft 
and red another, and so on.* As scientifick knowledge was 

» Theophrastus, in his book XIEPl TON AI©fiN, mentions as their 
characters, the qualities, smoothness, density, brightness, and transparen- 
cy with the different effects of tire on minerals ; but he has given no sys- 
tematick arrangement. 



